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PEN-AND-INK LIKENESSES OF ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 

HENRI TAINE AND HIS " PHILOSOPHY OF ART." 




HE most popular, because the most intelligible, 
critic of Art of the day for the mass of readers 
is Henri Taine, of Paris. He is keen, incisive, 
terse, vividly picturesque in style, with words 
that tell like bullets on their mark, and an omni- 
vorous appetite for all forms of Art, even if at 
times it perplexes his strong powers of diges- 
tion. His strikingly dramatic but, too frequently, specious 
appreciation of their phenomena is calculated at once to 
gratify and mislead those whose observations do not penetrate 
beneath the mere crust of "things. Taine aims at being the 
perfect critic, and he has many qualifications for this eminent 
distinction. Not only has he a quick eye for his subjects, 
at a glance taking in their aesthetic points, reproducing their 
effects in glowing phrases, combining, condensing, compar- 
ing, probing, and picturing whole schools and phases of 
Art in brief, brilliant periods, with a linguistic polish that 
brightens anew their salient qualities, but he also possesses a 
detective insight into their historical organisms and aspects as 
regards the manners and morals of their times ; with the crown- 
ing ambition to philosophize over it all, and beget a succinct 
theory of aesthetics which shall account for and explain every 
problem of their diversified existence. And it is just here that 
the national foible of making more of the author's style of 
writing, and to be superlatively brilliant, than to be precisely 
truthful or loyal to facts, comes into active play. The individual 
Frenchman shines in every page, producing notably artistic 
pictures and portraits of the pen, but to the serious hindrance 
sometimes of the true business of the critic, and failure as an 
entirely trustworthy narrator. Taine's personal zest for aesthetic 
scenic effects, and his avidity of eye in seizing on them, joined 
to his wonderful • dexterity of pen, interferes perceptibly with the 
mare serious calls of impartial judgment. Conscious himself 
01 this at times, he makes an effort to restore his intellectual 
balance ; but the artistic, descriptive faculty is ever getting the 
upper hand of his judicial, so that in his readers' minds he 
leaves specious impressions of the external aspects of his topics, 
and the material influences which affect them, rather than an 
understanding of the more profound causes of their being. 
Nevertheless Taine is evidently so solicitous to get at the bottom 
of things, and be strictly impartial, that the generic passion of 
his race for making their own idiosyncrasies of thought and 
feeling the pivot of their judgments does not in his instance 
disagreeably affect the reader, even if he be impregnable to the 
sweeping force of diction with which he masks his approaches 
to his real convictions ; a diction all the more captivating 
because of its consummate skill in making old things glow with 
a warm colouring of their own, become again alive with fresh 
contrasts and harmonies of hues, and again vital with original 
fancies or thought, which vividly recasts them into shapes less 
their own than the creations of the critic's mind. This is mag- 
nificent artistic power, but it is not genuine criticism, still less 
sound philosophy. We need to see objects as they were moulded 
into shape by their makers, and not as restored by others, who 
leave the impress of their own genius prominently on them, 
whether the restoration be in words or paint. 

Taine, however, is radically at fault in his investigations into 
the Causes of being of Art, for he sees only the external animal, 
and overlooks the ruling spirit within. His philosophy has so 
broad a materialistic basis that he notes chiefly, we might add 
only, the outward circumstances and surroundings ; which, how- 
ever much they have modified the daily existence of Art, are 
certainly not its organic germs. These must be sought for deep 
within the immortal essence of humanity itself, whence ori- 
ginates the creative energy and idea which give shape to all 
the multifarious developments of material life. Nature provides 
Art with models for studies, hints, and suggestions ; but these 
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are the superficial and secondary elements of its being ; they 
should never be placed, as by Taine, in the supreme position in 
its philosophy. Unsteady and unstable in themselves, and 
always varying phenomena, they cannot serve as fundamental 
principles of inspiration. In striving to make them so, Taine 
strains his imagination to adjust facts to fit a shallow theory 
which often confuses him, and is calculated to mislead the 
novice. It is this incapacity of his to see the best in Art, and to 
trace it to its parent source, that leads him to perceive in the 
finest Italian pictures of the sixteenth century merely a masterly 
academic exhibition of the nude ; an apotheosis of robust action 
and graceful outline, not as an expression of the godlike within 
man, as in prime Grecian Art, but only as the outcome of 
sensual delight ; a pleasure similar to that which may be 
derived from seeing modern ballet-dancers, prize-fighters, or 
operatic groupings. To say the least, this is a very questionable 
discovery of the ideas which led Raphael to produce his Dresden 
' Madonna ' and ' School of Athens ; ' Da Vinci his ' Cenacolo ' 
(Last Supper) ; and Angelo the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel : 
but it elucidates with sufficient distinctness the quality and limita- 
tions of Taine's philosophy, and ought to put the most thought- 
less reader on guard against his rhetorical seductions. 

To make good his style of vision, he reads the lives of the 
Borgias, the Medicean popes, turns to the obscene writings of 
an Aretino and the autobiography of a Cellini, and because a 
few of the worst Italians were unbelieving, lustful, violent, and 
criminal, he concludes that their spirit infected the entire popu- 
lation. Hence, he exclaims, the animal tone of contemporary 
Art. Taine is utterly unmindful that this very period was also"^ 
one of reaction against this license ; that Cardinal Pole, Victoria 
Colonna, Michael Angelo himself, and many others of similar 
calibre of mind and position, then lived in almost ascetic purity 
of life, largely influencing Art and public opinion ; so that if 
there were a strong current of wickedness in high places, it was 
met, and in some degree counteracted, by opposing virtues. 
Indeed, Art at this particular juncture did receive some of the 
most profound and spiritual impressions that the heart of man 
has ever conceived. But it is part of Taine's system of philo- 
sophy to ignore its highest aspirations. He cannot realise to 
himself how the great poets have inspired the painters ; how 
Dante quickened the imaginations of Giotto, Orcagna, Sig- 
norelli, or Michael Angelo ; how that, the supernal forms of the 
greatest artists have either been given directly from the inmost 
consciousness of the greatest poets, or have been the fruit of 
their own intuitive workings of soul in its search of a higher ideal 
than the natural world suggests to the outward senses. 

It is therefore with no surprise that we find Taine resolving the 
theory of Art into a mixed compound of climate, diet, habits, and 
the material conditions of races of men, oblivious to their spiritual 
agencies and elements of being. The secrets of Venetian and 
Flemish colouring he traces to the humidity of atmospheres 
which confuse outlines, veil appearances in semi-transparent 
mists, and to the weather- stains of ancient walls ; as if the 
genuine old work of both these schools was not remarkably clear 
and bright, and sharp in general outline, as in folds of drapery 
and other details. Indeed, so fanciful is he in his theorizings 
and descriptions, as to beget the suspicion occasionally that he 
sometimes draws on his own inner consciousness for evidence to 
bolster up his theories, rather than an elaborate study of the 
thing itself. There is no question of his sincerity, any more than 
of his rapid perception and exhaustive review of things in their 
most obvious materialistic aspects ; but we must distrust many 
of his valuations and conclusions in essential points, believing 
them fraught with error, all the more plausible because chiming 
in so easily with the superficial feeling of the time as regards the 
end and aim of true Art. 

Florence. J. Jackson Jarves. 



